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THE ROMAN MOTHER. 


In Rome, the body of the dead, strewed over 
with flowers and richly attired, is carried 
through the streets in an open bier, and laid in 
the church, where it remains till the appointed 
hour of interment. The following story is 
founded on fact. 

On the Roman city rose the sun, 
And all locked bright and s:niled, 
As a Roman mother fondly blessed 
Her fair and first-born child. 
The sun its high meridian height 
O’er the Roman city shed, 
When the Roman mother wildly hung 
O’er her first-born and her dead. 


TS 
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O Lord of Heaven, of life, of love, 
She is met by her infant’s smile. 
Yes! on the sable pall, where late 
She saw her darling laid, 
With flowers that were to deck its grave, 
The unconscious infant played. 
The mother had come to weep and pray, 
By the fiir child’s early bier; 
| But she wept and paryed by his living 
i} ~—s side, 
And the Lord receiv’d the tear, 
) And tho fervent prayer she offered up, 
"| And vows she made to Heaven, 
4 T’o consecrate to God alone 
m The child he twice had given. 


——>———. 


A Sunpay Scuoot Scnoiar was 
dying. Her friends had gathered around 
to listen to her dying words. After she 
hid been raised in bed and had spoken 
han a few words to each one, she said, 

Mi «* Now, mother, I would like to have 

il you lay my head down on the pillow.” 
Ww Her request was granted. “Now,” 
Mii! said she, “I want to say the Lord’s 
i” prayer, just as I said it whenI wasa 
ay little child.” Slowly and fervently that 
7” beautiful prayer was repeated. Fora 
few moments a smile played round the 
lips of the dying girl, and then her hap- 
py spirit winged its way to that better 
land where prayer is lost in praise— 
Myrtle. 
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Si 
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he | 








Prepare the bier, the flowers prepare, 
But bring no gloomy rue; | 
Bring buds of the brightest, gladdest dye, 
r the sable pall to strew ; 
Bring the first leaves of the opening rose, 
And, oh, bring the flower of the dead,* 
With its slender stems of paly green, 
To twine round the infant’s head. 
Lay the wild primrose on his breast, 
Y’er his hands wild violets strew ; 
Met offerings they, so simply drest 
I, their vestures of quiet blue. 
Prejare the bier for the young and fair, 
Tike the child to its quiet rest ; 
For in St. Mary’s church to-night 
It nust lie as for festal drest. 
The child is borne to the quiet aisle, 
It is aid by the altar now; 
And thewan light of the sacred lamp 
Shineson its pallid brow. 
The heav: hours of night are passed ; 
The moher unseen, unknown, 
Has soughthe church where the cild is laid, 
To pray tcthe Lord alone. 
Her falt’ring teps have reached the door; 
She stands » the sacred aisle; 





* The periwinkle as obtained this name in 
Italy and southern contries, from the practice 
of strewing the bier, re particularly those of 
children, with its long ynd graceful branches. 


‘ dreams, soft, low music, such as she never heard 





; the rose leaves wounded her feet and she could 


~~ 
Sloral Cales. 
THK LADDER OF ROSES. 

The beautiful Angel of sleep folded its 
wings over the earth, and all became silent. 
The flowers drooped their fair heads, closed 
their satin leaves and fell asleep beneath the 
kind rays of the stars. No sound was heard, 
save the voice of the evening breeze, whispering 
to the leaves. The moonbeams stole over the 
earth and kissed the sleeplng flowers gently, 
that they might not waken them; then softly 
glided through the open lattice of the poor 
man’s home. 

The beautiful beams shed their silvery light 
upon the couch of a young girl, who slept 
sweetly upon her humble bed after the weari- 
some toil of the day was over. What was the 
maiden dreaming about? Ah,she heard, in her 


in waking hours ; she thought she was in a beau- 
tiful garden, from the midst of which arose a 
ladder that reached even to the skies and was 
lost in the snowy and golden clouds above. 
And, lo; it was a Ladder of Roses, of beautiful 
tints, twined with each other; and as the wind 
waved them to and fro there came forth from 
the leaves this heavenly music. 

A voice called to her from above, and, as she 
looked up, she beheld, standing amid the clouds, 
an angel form transcendantly beautiful, which 
beckoned and sang to her—* Come up here, 
thou Earth-child! come up through the roses, 
to this beautiful cloud-home !” 

The maiden hesitated a moment, then sprang 
up the ladder; and the roses waved and sent 
forth perfume and silvery music. Up, up, went 
the maiden, longing to be clasped in the arms 
of the Angel above; but, hidden thorns beneath 


go no further. Then the Angel wept, and as 
her tears fell upon the roses they changed to 
pearl-drops and rolled away. 

The girl saw the tears, and was reassured. 


the thorns and the roses. Still sang the voice, 
and the ray of golden sunshine fell among the 
roses. Half way up the beautiful Ladder, the 
maiden stopped and looked back, and lo! amid 
the flowers at the bottom of the ladder there 
knelt another Angel with clasped hands, whose 
tearful eyes besought the maiden to go still 
higher. 

The girl was about to ascend once more, but 
the thorns pricked her feet, and an invisible 
hand held forth a golden cup while a voice 
whispered, “ Drink, and thy pains are over.” 
The maiden reached out her hand, but she 
saw that the Angel above smiled no more, and 
her sweet. voice was hushed. The music of 
the leaves was sad and seemed to be far off. 
She looked below; the second Angel had turn- 
ed away and stood sorrowfully with her white 
wings drooping. Joy! joy! She pushed aside 
the cup from her lips, and. heedless of the 
thorns, still clambered on. The clear music of 
the leaves sang forth joyously; the Angel 
below smiled and waved her snowy wings :— 





Exhausted, but happy, the Earth-child slept in 
its Cloud-home upon the kind bosom of its 
guardian Angel. 

The young girl awoke, and saw that the 
radiant sunbeams were stealing through the lat- 
tice upon the sanded floor, She arose and 
dressed herself, and commenced her daily toil. 
A wearisome day would it have been, but for 
the thoughts of her beautiful dream, and the 
perfume of flowers, and the golden sunshine 
that stole in beside her as she toiled away. At 
noon the maiden carried her father’s dinner into 
the field, and, as she sat down beside him, 
beneath a shady tree, she told him her dream. 
When she had finished, the old man wiped his 
wrinkled brow, and a tear stood in his eye as 
he said, 

“Mina, my child, thy dream is beautiful; the 
Ladder of Roses is the pathway to happiness; 
but, beneath the flowers that send forth their 
perfumed music, lie thorns—the cares and suf- 
ferings of this life—which make us afraid to do 
our duty. The first Angel in the clouds is 
Faith, who lures us on, while Hope kneels 
below to encourage us; but Temptation offers 
her golden cup of Pleasure, to which we too 
often turn to seek forgetfulness of our woes. 
Then Hope turns away and Faith weeps for us; 
but if we push back Temptation’s cup and force 
our way through the difficulties that surround 
us, then the beautiful sunbeams of Hope falls 
kindly on us, Faith smiles again; and amid 
sunshine and flowers our souls ascend to that 
beautiful Cloud-home, from which we are never 
more to part, but to become holy Angels to 
watch over the loved ones below.” 

The young girl wept and was silent; the old 
man kissed her brow and said— 

“ Mina, in thy dreams thou didst win this 
heavenly peace. May it be so in reality. 
Heed not the thorns that surround thee, but 
think only on the Roses of Happiness, and they 
will guide thee in the end to thy last and best 
resting place—Heaven.—4rthur’s Home Gaz. 








Descriptive. 





ORIGINAL. 
SACRED VALLEYS.—NO. VII. 
THE VALLEY OF BOCHIM. 


( Concluded.) 
Not far from the Bochim of Remorse is 











and up, up, she went, forcing her way through 








have came from the valley of remorse; but 
many, alas! have never leit the one for the 
other. 

This valley is filled with persons profusely 
weeping, and overwhelmed with tender grief. 
It is, however, a sorrow not of despair, but a 
deep, mournful regret, in view of kindness 
unrequited, of obligations not discharged, of 
love not promptly returned. Children are sor- 
rowing that they have grieved the parents that 
have loved them with so intense devotion; 
friends are unable to control their bursting 
grief, because of some word unkindly spoken; 
and deeper than all is the sorrowing of those 
who have become conscious of their obligations 
to their heavenly Father, and who now feel that 
those obligations have remained undischarged. 
Infinite love has not received their love in re- 
turn,—the Redeemer of men has suffered the 
agonies of the cross for them, but they have 
made no adequate requital of his compassion. 
Reflections such as these overwhelm them. 
But the merely awakened affection which has 
begotten this sorrow brings peace out of their 
trouble, and on many a countenance the rays 
of heavenly hope are shining even amid their 
flowing tears. O how sweet the tears of such 
a penitence and reconciliation; whether be- 
tween friends that have been estranged and 
have learned again the blessedness of mutual 
concession and returning love,—or between the 
offended Father in heaven, and his returning 
child. Ofsuch weepers has the blessed Re. 
deemer said, ‘ Blessed are they that mourn 
for they-shall be comforted.” 

There is yet another valley of weepers, which , 
we have often noticed, and in which most of us,. 
no doubt, have ourselves been called to weep). 
Its entrance is bordered by the mournful cypress . 
and drooping willow; and the monumental; 
stones that rise on every side, mark it as the 
resting-place of the dead,—the Bochim of 
mourners. : 

In the various groups that cluster along the 
shadowy paths and sacred enclosures of this 
valley, how diverse are the relations: of the 
living to the dead. In the one generak emotion ; 
of sorrow for the departed, how various the de-. 
grees of feeling, how different the charaeter of 
the emotions excited. The old weep for the 
young and the young for the old. The father 
bends above the grave of some son of promise, 
and in his agony exclaims with the King of 
Israel, “would God I had died for thee, my 
son.” Mothers weep, inconsolable because 
their children are no more; and in another: 
group, children are sobbing with broken hearts 
for the mothers—the mothers—that have gone 
from their sight forever. Orphan sisters are 
mourning the loss of an only brother on whom 
they had leaned with strong confidence and 
affection. He had been to them, at onee, father 
and brother, and had received their warmest 
love in return, To part with such a brother, 
to yield.their last stay, to be left alone on earth, 
—who wonders that they weep? Who refuses. 
to weep with them? It was on such an ocea- 
sion that Jesus wept; wept with the afflicted: 
Mary and Martha, and did not chide their tears. 
But we have no need to be more particular ‘in. 
noticing the groups that occupy in sobbin 
silence these gloomy precincts of the dead. 
You yourselves have stood among them, partak-. 
ers of their power. 

It is only in accordance with the divine 
direction to “ mourn with those who meurn and? 





weep with those who weep” that I have thus 
taken my readers along these gloomy Bochims 


another of these mournful valleys, which on|and asked them to look thereon. It is well 
approaching we find to be the Bochim of re-| thus to visit the place of mourning, to mingle 
pentance. Most of those who are found here! inthe scenes of youth’s grief. It should chasten 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








the spirit and teach us to look from a sorrowing 
earth to a rejoicing heaven. 

We should not feel that the scenes of earth 
are all scenes of sorrow. There are, thank 
God, many spots of brightness and beauty, 
even along this vale of tears. And yet, how 
true is it that many of the green valleys of this 
world of ours, have been turned by sin, into 
parched and bitter Bochims. But, 

“There isa land of pure delight, 
Where saints immortal reign.” 
In that land, dear readers, there are no weepers, 
no Bochims. There sorrow and sighing have 
fled away, and tears are wiped from every eye. 








Narrative. 
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TIE TORN FROCK. 


I know, gentle reader, you would like to hear 
about a little girl whom I shall call Laura 
Styles. She had no mother, for God called her 
to heaven when Laura was only three years old. 
An elder sister supplied in a measure the 
vacant place, and neither Laura or her little 
brothers knew in reality, how much had been 
taken fram them when their mother died. 

Reader! if you have a mother, you cannot 
prize her too much. Be dutiful and kind, and 
try to make her happy by entire obedience ; and 
in after years, the memory of sacrifices made 
for her sake, will bring you joy and peace, 
which the world can never give. 

Laura’s father was not a poor man, neither 
was he what might be termed a rich man. He 
was an industrious farmer, and by constant 
labor, was enabled to provide for the necessary 
wants of a large family. Kate, his eldest 
daughter, directed his household affairs, made 
and mended the garments for the younger 
children, gave them the best instruction in her 

wer, and in short seemed more to the mother- 
oo ones like a mother, than sister. Laura was 
a sunny haired, dark eyed little girl, and of a 
very affectionate nature, though like all children, 
with faults, yet when she had done wrong, she 
was never ashamed to confess it, and to ask 
forgiveness. Remember, my young friends, 
always so todo. ‘The best of books says “ con- 
fess your faults, one to another.” 

How well I remember Laura Styles, as she 
stood before me years ago, when I was passing 
afew days at her father’s house. I had long 
loved Kate, and had then learned her true worth, 
and as the distance was not very great which 
separated our homes, we often met. Just be- 
fore dinner one day Laura came into the room 
where I was sitting, looking as bright: and hap- 
py asa bird. She was neatly dressed in a new 
frock which her sister had that morning com- 
pleted, and her hair was smoothly combed 
above her sunny forehead. In a little while 
see asked permission to join her cousins who 
were playing inthe yard with her brothers; 
and as that was granted, I did not see Laura 
again for some time. 

Now Laura f¥ad no sisters near her own age 

:to play with, so it was not surprising that she 
became somewhat rude and boisterous when 
with her playmates in the yard. After having 
a grand game at ball, the little girl proposed to 
look in the barn for eggs, so away they ran to 
hunt them up, inthe mangers, over the corn 
stacks, and upon the hay mows. 

Although Kate had charged Laura not to 
climb the ladders, and to be careful of her new 
frock, still the thoughtless child was the first to 

ropose an ascent to the highest mow in the 
as from her memory had faded the words of 
her eldest sister. They found several dozens of 
eggs there, and in glee were they all descend- 
ing the ladder, when Laura’s foot slipped, and 
she fell upon some straw below. She was very 
fortunately, not injured seriously, but was so 
much frightened that she did not observe till in 
the hall, the great rent in the pretty dress Kate 
had been so long in finishing for her. 

What a sight was Laura when she again 
came into the room where we were sitting, her 
face and eyes swolen and red with crying, and 
dress tumbled, dirtied and torn. She buried 
her face in her sister’s lap, and in broken ac- 
cents told the story of her wrong behaviour, 
and:the accident which had befallen her. She 
seemed truly sorry that she had been so careless 
and disobedient and promised to be so.no more. 

Laura has now grown up into maidenhood, 
but she has never forgotten that afternoon’s 


lesson, and as long as life is granted her, will 
never cease to love and thank that eldest sister, 
for all her kind instructions and uncomplaining 
forbearance. Z. 











Nursery. 








ORIGINAL. 


which though now feeble and insignificant, may 
be found at last firmly rooted by the side of the 
“living waters ?” Coun Sauce. 


IN A MINUTE. 
Or the little girl that was always too late. 
Lucy Dathrop was a little girl of mild tem- 








REMINISCENCES 


OF MY CHILDHOOD.—NO. V. 
MISS DENTON. 


Many of the early years of my life were pas- 
sed at the seminary under the superintending 
care of Miss Denton, of whom I have already 
spoken. Much of the time, though, she in- 
structed me very little herself, this duty chiefly 
devolving on the under teachers. But the 
general oversight of all things connected with 
the school was placed in her hands, and she ever 
kept a watchful eye on every scholar, even to 
the youngest. Miss Denton always sat upon 
a high stool behind a great green desk, ona 
stage in one corner of the school-room, and by 
her side on a stool as high, sat the teacher next 
in rank. For two or three years this seat was 
occupied by sweet Miss Warner, who was a 
great favorite with all the girls. Well dol 
remember her fair placid face, and soft grey 
eyes, her round, plump figure, and her white 
dimpled hands which always were mending our 
pens, or rapidly writing in fine delicate charac- 
ters, things which were mysteries to us all, but 
which had some strange connection with the 
rewards which we received at the end of the 
term. How happy was I when Miss Warner 
would let me steal up to her side, and nestle 
my hand into hers, or when she would give me 
one of her gentle smiles. But when she bent 
down, (as she did at few and precious times) and 
stroking back my hair kissed my forehead, my 
joy was at its height—dear Miss Warner! 
those days are long since past—the traces of 
suffering and sorrow are written on that still 
lovely face ; but trial and grief have but purifi- 
ed and perfected the gentle spirit which has so 





meekly and uncomplainingly bent before the 
storm. Miss Denton’s appearance was quite un- 
like Miss Warner’s in every respect. Her face 
bore the marks of age and care in many a 
deeply graven furrow, and the silver mingled 
in the soft hair which lay in smooth bands upon 
hercheek. Her dress was ever faultlessly neat, 
her cap of snowy whiteness, with spotless cuffs 
and collar, her shawls had that peculiar air of 
freshness; and that absence of spot and wrinkle 
which I have often admiringly observed in the 
garments of maiden ladies. Her love of order 
and neatness amounted to a passion, and well 
do I remember how she would move with her 
light noiseless step from room to room, straight- 
ening the unlucky bench which was in the 
slightest degree out of place, or gathering up 
the smallest thread which the sweeper had 
overlooked. J can hear even yet the firm tones 
of her full sweet voice as she led us in singing 
the morning hymn. The rod never found its 
way into her school. This she left to our 
parents. Her gentle rebuke, and glance of 
tender reproof were usually all that we needed. 
Sometimes the obstinate offender was placed on 
a solitary bench to pass the whole schooltime 
in dreary idleness, but wo to the unlucky child 
that sinned beyond this punishment, for such an 
one at the close of school was summoned to 
Miss Denton’s desk, and received a note of 
terrific import to her mother, or father, which 
she carried home with a heavy heart. 

How little we prized Miss Denton’s untiring 
efforts to improve our minds, and above all to 
lead us to seek for a preparation for the life 
beyond the grave. Not only inher prayers did 
she remember us, but her softly whispered 
words, or her little notes of affectionate entreaty 
slipped into our heads, convinced us of the 
deep interest she continually took in our wel- 
fare. But we heeded little her gentle admoni- 
tions then. Time flew swiftly on, and bore us 
rapidly toward womanhood. But Miss Denton’s 
work was done. She was compelled to abandon 
her favorite employment of teaching, then sick- 
ness came, then death, and the bitter conscious- 
ness to us that one of our truest friends was gone. 
Little did we prize her while she lived, little 
we realized her value. But if from the blessed 
society of the redeemed above, her living spirit 
ever casts one glance upon them for whom she 
labored here, may it not be that she sees the 





seed sown by her hand springing up into plants 


per and amiable disposition. These qualities 
secured her many friends; but, she had one 
fault which caused herself, and her friends too, 
much trouble. If anything was to be done she 
was always too late. Her almost invariable 
reply was, “In a minute ;” but, it so happened 
that her minutes were usually much more than 
sixty seconds in length. This fault threw a 
shade over all her good qualities. It was not, 
it is true, the most serious fault of which a 
little girl might be guilty, but it was serious 
enough to occasion much trouble. The short- 
est way, I think, to convince my young readers 
of this, will be to give thema history of the 
troubles, which this one bad habit brought upon 
Lucy in a single day. 

She was weeding in her garden, one morn- 
ing, when her mother called her to breakfast. 

“In a minute, mother,” said she, as she con- 
tinued her employment. 

But, when at last she came in, and was ready 
for breakfast, the family had been seated at the 
table some time. Her father told her that she 
must wait until they had finished their break- 
fast before she could sit down; for this habit 
she had of coming to the table after the rest of 
the family were seated, must be broken up. 
Lucy was much mortified about this, and one 
would think it would have cured her, at least 
for that day, of the habit, of waiting a minute. 
But, bad habits when firmly fixed, are not so 
easily cured. For this reason children should 
be very careful not to form such habits. 

When it was schoo] time her brother called 
to her to know if she was ready. 

“In a minute,” said Lucy. But Lucy’s 
brother knew something about the length of 
her minutes ; and being somewhat of a punc- 
tual boy, he did not choose to wait for her. 
After a time Lucy, too, was ready, and started 
for school. The teacher had been much ennoy- 
ed by the tardiness of some of his pupils. The 
night before, he had told them he was resolved 
to break up this habit, and the next morning he 
should lock the school-room door at precisely 
five minutes past nine. If any of them came 
after that time, they would be obliged to return 
home again. Lucy knew this ; but she thought 
as she always did that she had time enough. 
When, however, she arrived at the school- 
house, she found the door locked, and was 
obliged to return. 

In the afternoon Lucy’s mother placed her 
little infant sister in the cradle, and left the 
room, telling Lucy to sit beside the cradle and 
watch her. 

“In a minute,” said Lucy, who was sitting 
by the window reading. But, before Lucy’s 
minute expired, her little sister dropped her 
rattle box over the side of the cradle, and asshe 
reached after it, the cradle rocked over. ‘The 
loud cries of the babe, who was somewhat hurt, 
and more frightened, soon brought Lucy’s mo- 
ther back again. She was much displeased 
when she found how inattentive her daughter 
had been. She told her that although she was 
naturally kind-hearted and affectionate, yet she 
could never be trusted, because she was never 
ready to do anything at the proper time. 

It was a long summer's day; and, after tea, 
some of Lucy’s companions called for her to 
take a walk with them. Her mother gave her 
permission to go; and the party set off in high 
spirits. Their path lay through fields and 
meadows. At length they came to a little 
brook. It was so narrow that they could al- 
most, but not quite, jump over it. They found 
a board, which they laid across, and all passed 
over but Lucy. She was busy plucking some 
beautiful flowers which grew by the side of the 
brook. 

* Come,” said one of her companions, “ we 
are all waiting for you.” 

“Ina minute,” said Lucy, as she sprang 
from one flower to another. They were willing 


to wait one minute, or even more ; but she tar- 
ried so long that their patience was almost ex- 
hausted, and another of them called out— 
“Come, Lucy, or we shall go on and leave 
you.” 


“ Well, I will come in one minute, as soon 





as. I can get that flower yonder,” said Lucy. 





At last, when she was ready, as she cam 
toward the brook, one of the party pla fally 
took up the board, intending to make her iq 
her turn, wait just one minute, and then Place 
it back again. But Lucy was a sprightly 
active girl, and seeing a large stone a little way 
from where she stood, she stepped on to it, 
thinking that from there she could jump over to 
the opposite side. But she failed in the attempt, 
and fell into the brook. It was very shallow. 
and she was soon out again, but she was 
thoroughly wet and covered with mud. While 
the rest of the party continued their walk, Lucy 
was obliged to return. As she bent her ste 
towards home, she called to mind all the trouble 
she had brought upon herself, during the day 
by this habit of never being ready to doa thing 
when it should bedone. Her friends had often 
reasoned with her about it, but she had never 
tried in earnest to break herself of it. She now 
resolved to do so without any farther delay, 

If any of my young friends who read this 
story, have formed the same habit, I hope they 
will not wait a minute before they begin to 
break themselves of it. 





Benevolence. 
DIVINE PATIENCE 


CONTRASTED WITH HUMAN, 


As we were walking on Boston Common, a 
short time since, an old gentleman accosted us, 
and after the usual salutations, asked us if we 
had ever seen this, at the same time putting 
into our hand asmall piece of manuscript. We 
answered in the negative. He said he had 
supposed that it was an extract from the Bible, 
and had examined the scriptures carefully with 
his concordance to find it, but had not beep 
successful. The old gentleman finding that we 
were interested in it, kindly made us a 
present of it. It will be seen that its antiquated, 
scriptural style, would give the impression that 
it was a quotation from Genesis. Here it is, 
It contains an important moral. 

“And it came to pass, after these things, that 
Abraham sat in the door of his tent about the 
going down of the sun, and behold a man bent 
with age came from the way of the wilderness 
leaning ona staff. And Abraham arose and 
met him and said unto him, Turn in, I pray 
thee, and wash thy feet and tarry all night; 
and thou shalt arise in the morning early and 
goon thy way; and the man said, nay, for] 
will abide under this tree. But Abraham pres- 
sed him greatly ; so he turned and they went 
into the tent, and Abraham baked unleaven 
bread and they did eat. And when Abraham 
saw that the man blessed not God, he said unto 








him, Wherefore dost thou not worship the most > 


high God, the Creator of heaven and earth? 
And the man answered and said, I do not 
worship thy God, neither doI call upon his 
name; for [ have made to myself a god which 
abideth always in my house and provideth me 
with al] things. And Abraham’s zeal was 
kindled against the man, and he arose and fell 
upon him and drove him forth with blows into 
the wilderness. And God ealled unto Abraham, 
Where is the stranger? and Abraham answered 
and said, Lerd, he would not worship thee, 
neither would he call upon thy name; therefore 
have I driven him out from before my fice into 
the wilderness. And God said, have { mt borne 
with him these one hundred and _ninety-eight 
years, and nourished him and clothed him, not- 
withstanding his rebellion against me, and 
couldst not thou, who art thyself a sianer, bear 
with him one night ?” 

The old gentleman said that he kad learned 
that it was written many years ago by Dr. 
Benjamin Franklin. It is a beautiful imitation 
of pitriarchal language, and th: moral with 
which it closes is worthy the attation of all.— 
Family Treasury. 





Natural Gisory. 





ANECDOTE OF A SNOW-BIRD. 


We did not know, until the other day, that 
the little chick-a-de-de, “hose song we have 
tred to translate, was suc! an affectionate crea- 
ture. There is a litte book, published in 
England, called, “ Eary Days,” which tells a 
story about a pair o/ these birds; and since 
reading the story we have loved this winter 
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warbler more than ever, as we are sure our 
readers will do, when they are made acquainted 
with the story which we intend to tell them. 
This little bird, it seems, is known in Ireland 
by the name of blue-bonnet. Its food consists 
of grain and insects, especially the latter, in 
search of which it may be seen hopping from 
branch to branch, in every position, sometimes 
with its head downward. 

On a cold day, in the month of March last — 
so says the book before mentioned—one of these 
birds hopped into the house of a friend of mine, 
near Belfast, and commenced picking crumbs 
about the floor and tables, when after remaining 
for several liours, it took its leave. Next day 
it returned, and alighted on the top of a cage, 
where it seemed to form an acquaintance with a 
goldfinch, ‘The cage door was opened, and 
the blue-bonnet went in, and remained all day 
picking seeds with the goldfinch, At night 
the strange prisoner was released; but as it 
shewed no disposition to leave the house, it was 
allowed to remain in the parlor. But the next 
morning, while the servant was opening the 
window-shutter, the room being quite dark, she 
unconsciously set her foot on the poor bird, and 
killed it. It was afterwards thrown out, and its 
untimely death soon forgotten. 

But during the course of the day, the atten- 
tion of some one was drawn to an affecting 
scene outside, before the parlorwindows. The 
mate of the blue-bonnet was standing beside it, 
mourning its loss in plaintive tones. It then 
stretched out its neck, and putting its beak be- 
low the head of its companon, raised it up, and 
then sank as before. Afterwards it attempted 
to remove the body, but was unable. At 
length it flew away, and after some time re- 
turned, carrying a grain of corn which it drop- 
ped before its dead partner. Then it fluttered 
with its wings, making an effort to be joyful, 
and endeavored to call the attention of the dead 
bird to the corn. 

Finding this useless also, it again flew away, 
and returned with another grain, which it de- 
posited in the same manner. It then lifted the 
grain, and dropped it upon its mate’s beak, 
continuing to do this for several minutes. 
Then it resumed its plaintive notes; but the 
sight was too affecting, and a person was sent 
out to remove the dead bird. 

“Atthat moment,” said a spectator, “I would 
have given anything in my possession to have 
seen that poor blue-bonnet restored to life. 


A TIGER FRIGHTENED BY A MOUSE. 


Captain Basil Hall, in his “ Fragments of 
Voyages and Travels,” gives the following 
anecdote of a tiger kept at the British Resi- 
dency at Calcutta:—* But what annoyed him 
far more than our poking him up with a stick, 
or tantalizing him with shins of beef or legs of 
mutton, was introducing a mouse into his 
cage. No fine lady ever exhibited more ter- 
ror at the sight of a spider, than this magnifi- 
cent royal tiger betrayed on seeing a mouse. 
Our mischevious plan was to tie the little ani- 
mal by a string to the end of a long pole, and 
thurst it close to the tiger’s nose. The mo- 
ment he saw it, he leaped to the opposite side ; 
and when the mouse was made to run near 
him, he jammed himself into a corner, and 
stood trembling and roaring in such an acstasy 
of fear, that we were always obliged to desist 
in pity to the poor brute. Sometimes we insist- 
ed on his passing over the spot where the un- 
conscious little mouse ran backwards and for- 
wards. For a long time, however, we could 
not get him to move; till at leneth, I believe 
by the helpof a squib, we obliged him to start; 
but instead of pacing leisurely across his den. 
or of making a detour to avoid the object of his 
alarm, he generally took a kind of a flying leap, 
so high as nearly to bring his back in contact 
with the roof of his cage.”—Thompson’s Pas- 
sions of Animals. 





Harental. 
A YOUNG PRISONER. 


A correspondent of the Congregationalist, in 
describing a “ visit to the N. H. State Prison,” 
says: 

“But there was no one, whose history I 
learned, which affected me more deeply than 
that of a lad of twelve years of age. He has 
been in this institution nearly a year, and I was 
informed—has been in confinement nearly siz 





years! He exhibits no signs of penitence or 
shame, and although he is said to be a bright 
boy, he did not answer a single question in his 
Sabbath school lesson. 

Ifad that boy received proper attention from 
a Christian mother, had he been early taught 
to bow the knee to his Maker, had he enjoyed 
the blessings of family devotion, and of pious 
training in the Sabbath school ; would he have 
been found now occupying a seat within those 
massive walls, upon the prisoner’s bench !— 
Ah! no; 1 seem to see him bounding with 
elastic step and joyful glee from the village 
school-room, across the green, in the happy 
throng of village pupils ; instead of that slow 
and weary step from that stone bound prison 
chapel to his dark and gloomy cell. 

Oh! if parents could see as I saw that youth 
sitting upon his hard seat in that gloomy, dun- 
geon-like place, with his careless, hardened, 
indifferent look, they would raise to God one 
petition, one fervent petition, that they might 
be enabled to train up their children for useful- 
ness and happiness, and not to occupy the dark 
cell of the State Prison convict” 


HINT FOR A PRAYERLESS MOTHER. 


As a little boy sat looking at his mother one 
day, he said, “ Grandpapa will be in heaven! 
—Aunt will be in heaven!—Mary will be in 
heaven!—Baby is in heaven! But mamma! 
—” Here the child paused and looked very 
solemn. 

“ Well, dear.” said the mother, “ what about 
mamma? Will not mamma be heaven?” 

The little fellow shook his head very gravely, 
and replied, “ O, no, no!” 

“Why do you say so!” asked the mother 
deeply affected. 

“QO, you do not pray,” he replied; “so you 
will not go to heaven.” 

“Yes, my dear, I do; I often pray for you 
when you do not see me—very often indeed.” 

“Ah, I never saw you then. Kneel down 
now, and let me hear if you can pray.” 

The mother knelt by her child, and prayed 
aloud for herself and little one, and that day 
learned a lesson she will never forget. 

Mother! are you going to heaven? Do your 
little ones think you are going, by all they 
observe in your daily walk and conduct? Are 
you leading them in the way to heaven? Do 
they often hear your voice going up to the 
throne of God for them? Those who do not 
pray on earth, may pray when earth is passed, 
and their prayer then will not be answered. 
The rich man prayed for one drop of water—a 
very small request—but he did not obtain the 
boon he asked. May you be anxious to pray 
now, that your prayer may be heard and answer- 
ed.—.Mother’s Friend, 








Sabbath School. 











REVERENCE FOR THE SABBATH. 

Elizabeth G—, a little Sunday school girl, 
had a pious mother, but an infidel father, who 
used his best endeavors to ensnire his child 
into disobedience to the Divine commands, and 
was aided in his wicked efforts by the child’s 
grandfather. She had frequently to endure 
the following painful trial on a Sabbath after- 
noon :— 

Her father would say, “ Betsy, here are two 
cents for you.” This was thankfully received : 
but scarcely had the child accepted it, when 
her father ordered her to go and spend it imme- 
diately. The reply was, “I cannot do it, 
father.” But she was pressed, until at length 
she burst into tears. Her grandfather would 
then offer her four cents or six cents, to entice 
her to obey the wicked commands of her father : 
but this failed, and the temptation was with- 
stood. 

On one occasion Elizabeth’s mother was 
obliged, very much to her grief, to lay upon her 
what the Lord enabled her to bear. ‘The father 
did not return home with his weekly earnings 
till nearly one o’clock on Sabbath morning ; 
consequently, the mother was without the means 
of procuring necessary food for the use of her 
family; the hour for purchase had of course 
gone past, yet she strove, but unsuccessfully, 
to procure admission at several shops ; thus she 
feared there was no alternative but to become 
a purchaser onthe Sabbath. Early in the morn- 
ing she awoke the child, that she might make the 
requisite purchases, the mother striving to avoid, 














by her, the future reproaches of her neighbors, 
who were always anxiously looking for some 
inconsistency, that she might be denominated, 
“A pretty Methodist!” The mother explained 
to the child why she was constrained to send 
her that morning, and tried to make it plain 
that it was her duty, in the present instance, to 
be obedient. At first she spoke with the voice 
of command, then of pursuasion; but neither 
commands nor entreaties could bring forth any 
reply, but, “It is of no use, mother, I cannot 
do it.” Many times she replied, “I cannot do 
it ;” but at length the matter ended by Eliza- 
beth’s consenting to go, provided she was not 
required to partake of the food she purchased: 
many bitter tears it cost her, but she went to 
school without breaking her fast. 








Hlorality. 


CONSCIENCE. 


The following story is extracted from a beau- 
tiful little work, just published by the Protestant 
Episcopal Sunday School Union, entitled the 
‘ Holiday week, and other Sketches.’ 

‘A little boy called Jem Roberts, having been 
set to weed in a gentleman’s garden, observing 
some very beautiful peaches on atree which 
grew upon a wall, was strongly tempted to 
pluck one. 

‘If it tastes but half as nice as it looks,’ 
thought he, ‘how delightful it must be? He 
stood for an instant gazing on the tree, while 
his mother’s words, ‘Touch nothing that does 
not belong to you,’ came vividly to mind. He 
withdrew his eyes from the tempting object, 
and with great diligence pursued his occupation. 
The fruit was forgotten, and with pleasure he 
now perceived he had nearly reached the end 
of the bed which he had been ordered to clear. 
Collecting in his hands the heap of weeds he 
had laid beside him, he returned to deposit 
them in the wheelbarrow which stood near the 
peach-tree. Again the glowing fruit met his 
eye, more beautiful and more tempting than 
ever, for he was hot and thirsty. Hestood still, 
his heart beat, his mother’s command was heard 
no more, his resolution was gone! He looked 
around, there was no one but himself in the 
garden. ‘They can never miss one out of so 
many,’ said he to himself. He made a step, 
only one, he was now within reach of the prize; 
he darted forth his hand to seize it, when, at 
the very moment, a sparrow from a neighboring 
tree, calling to his companion, seemed to his 
startled ear to say, ‘Jem, Jem.’ He sprang 
back to the walk, his hand fe] to his side, his 
whole frame shook; and no sooner had he re- 
covered himself, than he fled from the spot. 

In a short time afterwards he began thus to 
reason with himself:—‘If a sparrow could 
frighten me thus, 1 may be sure that what I 
was going to do was very wicked.’ 

And now he worked with greater diligence 
than ever, nor once again trusted himself to 
gaze on the fruit which had so nearly led him 
to committ so great a fault, The sparrows 
chirped again as he was leaving the garden, 
but he no longer fled at the sound. 

‘You may cry, “Jem, Jem,”’ said he, look- 
ing steadily at the tree in which several were 
perched, ‘as often as you like, I don’t care for 
you now; but this I will say, I will never for- 
get how good a friend one of you has been to 
me, and J will rob none of your nests again. 








Obituary. 
SARAH H . 

Sarah was only six years old when she enter- 
ed our Sabbath school. She was there for the 
last time, on Sunday, Aug. 3d. T'wo or three 
days afterwards, she was seized with dysentry, 
and died Aug. 9th. She was gentle and plea- 
sant, fond of her parents, kind to her brothers 
and sisters, and amiable towards all. Indeed, 
her parents thought her a model child. And 
yet Sarah in her sickness said, that she knew 
she had a wicked heart, and was a sinner against 
God, and none but Christ could forgive and 
take away her sin. She said to her pious grand- 
mother, “Do you think, grandmother, that 
children like me go to heaven when they die ?” 
* Certainly,” said her grandmother, “all good 
children go to heaven.” .“ But grandmother,” 
said Sarah, “I am not good; I am not fit to go 











to heaven ; pray for me, that I may have a new 
heart, and may be prepared to die.” During 
the two or three following days, she prayed 
much that God would forgive her sins, and give 
her a new heart; and there is reason to think 
her prayers were answered, for the day before 
her death, ina calm tone, and with a lovely, 
smiling face, she repeated the doxology, 

Praise God, from whom all blessings flow ; 

Praise him, all creatures here below; 

Praise him above, ye heavenly host ; 

Praise Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 


At last she breathed out her spirit silently and 
peacefully, and, we doubt not, sleeps in Jesus. 
Children of the Sabbath school! although 
you may be younger, no older than little Sarah, 
yet your short life may have been full of sinful 
thoughts, words, and actions; and though you 
may be amiable as Sarah was, and like her, a 
model for other children, yet, remember that 
your heart is wicked, and that it must be made 
new, and your sins washed away in the blood 
of Christ, before you will be fit to enter that 
pure world, where God and the good angels 
dwell, G. W. Ss. 


Jamacia Plain, Dec., 1851. Reaper. 


Cdttorial. 
[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. |] 
CHRISTMAS. 

How many little hearts are made glad, and 
how many little faces are brightened by the 
coming of Christmas? It is a joyous season, 
full of happiness for the young and old, when 
the old can lay aside their cares and join in the 
sports of children, or can contribute to their 
happiness by a supply of Christmas gifts. We 
were never so much impressed by the number 
of children that receive Christmas presents, as 
we were, the day that we went out in search of 
some to give to little friends of ours. In the first 
place we visited a hook-store, and found a 
charming book, full of pictures and new stories 
called The Treasury of Preasure Books; anda 
treasury it proved to be, with one hundred 
pictures, each one of which will amuse a young 
child for a long time. Our little friend, to 
whom we presented it, will not soon be tired of 
looking at them, to judge from present appear- 
ances, for he asks for the book the first thing 
in the morning, and looks at them hour after 
hour. But the number of people in search of 
books did not equal those in search of toys. 
Upon entering Mr. Herman’s, the famous toy 
shop in Washington street, we were completely 
surrounded by papas and mamas, uncles and 
aunts, who were all in search of play things for 
their dear little friends. Such an array of 
horses and waggons, cows and sheep, cats and 
kittens, baby-houses and rocking-horses, we 
never before beheld! Each purchaser was so 
anxious to procure the desired article, that there 
was little chance for a diffident mam or woman 
to procure anything. By dint of perseverance, 
however, we succeeded in getting the play- 
things we were in search of. All the little 
people in our house hung up their stockings, 
and the exclamations which were ,heard, the 
next morning, would have amused you, I am 
sure. So many “ Oh’s” and “4h’s!” would 
fill a sheet of paper to copy, but they sounded 
very pleasantly to our ears, as indications of 
the pleasure which the gifts had conferred upon 

the children. 

We must not forget to mention that two dear 
children whom we love, went to a Christmas 
party and saw a Christmas tree. The tree was 
placed in another room from that in which they 
had been playing, and after they had played as 
long as they wished, the door was opened and 
alarge fir tree was displayed covered with 
gifts and bon bons. Each child had some gift 
and a bag of candy beside, so that they were all 
sent home very happy and delighted with the 
Christmas tree. M. W. D. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











PETS. 


Mr. Willis,—Will you please put this story 
in your Companion? It is abouta little Boston 
boy. He is my uncle. He was very fond of 
pets. He had two beautiful canaries. He 
loved to feed them and take care of them every 
day, and they repaid him for his care by their 
sweet songs ; but one day, when the sun shone 
very bright and warm, he hung his cage out on 
the balustrade, and forgot, that the sun might 
be too hot for his pets. He came home about 
dinner time, but did not sit down to eat his 
dinner till he had looked at his precious birds. 
He found the cage where he had left it, but the 
birds were both lifeless; the intense heat of 
the sun had destroyed them. He came into the 
parlor looking as if his heart would break. His 
mother talked with him and told him she thought 
he had loved his birds better than he loved God, 
and therefore God had taken them away from 
him. 

He had some fine rabbits, several large grey 
ones and one beautiful white one. He used to 
feed them with baked apples, clover, &c., and 
they used to run, when they saw him, to get 
the good things. He loved the little white one 
better than all the others. One morning he 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
North Amherst, Ms., Jan. 7, 1852. 
Mr. Willis, Dear Sir.—Inclosed we send you 
our subscription for the Companion another | 
year, esteeming it as a Companion of light and | 
knowledge and gladness to the old as well as the | 
young. Yours, &c. Forester AInswortu. 


Pittsfield, Ms., Jan. 8, 1852. 
Mr. Willis, Dear Sir—I have now taken 
the Companion three years, and like it* very 
much. Ihave earned a dollar so far this winter, 


by chopping wood, and I send it in this letter | 


for your “ supper.” Georce Tay.or. 








Variety. 
ANECDOTES OF REY. LEMUEL HAINES. 


He happened to go into a sture where ardent 
spirits were drank as well as sold. In his 
pleasant manner he addressed them, “ How do 
ye do?” The merchant willing to jest a little, 
replied, ‘* O, not more than half drunk.” “Well, 
well,” said Mr. Haines, “Iam glad there isa 








went out as usual to feed them, when that dear 
little white rabbit was stretched out cold and 
dead on the wood house floor. He was grieved 
and angry, and ran into the house saying, “I'll 
kill that cat—I’ll kill that cat!” He knew that 
naughty cat had done it. His mother was very 
sorry for his misfortune, but grieved to see him 
in such a passion. 

He had two little snow white doves, that 
were very tame. . He would have pets of some 
kind. He was very loving and must love some 
thing dearly. He now loves God best of every 
thing, though he loves his friends, and I know 
he loves his little niece, Mary Louise. 

Middleboro, January 3, 1852. 


——-—>——__ 


A SMART BOY. 


1 once knew a little fellow, eight or ten years 
old that went to school, but did not like his 
books quite so well as his play ; when he was 
at his play, he was as smart as any other boy, 
no matter if he was a little older, or a little 
larger, he would not be beat if he could help 
it at any rate. ‘ 

One day his teacher told him if he did not 
get his lesson, he would punish him, but when 
the time came to recite he could not say it, and 
accordingly, his teacher punished him as he 
said he would; but he did not like it at all, so 
when he went home he told his parents that he 
did not like the teacher, and would not go 
another day, and did it off in such a smart way, 
that his parents thought it was really too bad 
for him to be treated in such a manner; and 
after a few arguments on the question, the boy 
maintaining his ground so smartly, they finally 
let him have his own way; this gave him so 
much confidence in his own abilities, that he at 
once concluded that if he had been smart 
enough to carry the day against the will of the 
teacher, through the negligence of his parents, 
he would try it again in another way, according- 
ly he accomplished a number of petty thefts, 
and denied them so smartly when laid to his 
charge, that his parents thought he must be 
innocent, and obtained his release. 

After this achievement of victory, he felt as 
if some farther advances must be made in order 
to maintain his position, and so he went on 
from one step to another, till at last he pre- 
meditated and accomplished a deed, which he 
thought to be in advance of anything that he 
had hear of being done by one so young as 
he was, which was to rob and murder a person 
as old again as himself, for which crime, he was 
tried for his life, and condemned, but not being 
amart enough to conquer the law, was executed. 
Thus ended the life of one, which in all pro- 
bability, if his parents had maintained the 
government of the teacher in the first offence, 
would no doubt have been an active, usefu! 
member of society. And hence it is that we 
see the importance of parents and guardians 
co-operating with teachers in maintaining whole- 
some laws, and good order in our schools 

[Communicated by a Juvanile.} 
— 

Tue Bisie.—I will answer for it, the longer 
you read the Bible the more you will like it; 
it will grow sweeter and sweeter; and the 
more you get into the spirit of it, the more you 
will get into the spirit of Christ.— Romaine. 


reformation begun. 


A young clergyman, in conversation on the 
subject of an educated ministry, remarked, that 
ministers without learning succeed well, and 
ignorant ones usually do the best. “Won’t you 
tell me,” said Mr. H., “how much ignorance is 
necessary to make an eminent preacher ?” 

A minister, having had his house burnt, was 
stating the ciremstance to Mr. H., adding that 
the most of his manuscript sermons were con- 
sumed. Mr. H. replied, “Don’t you think, 
brother, they gave more light from the fire than 
they ever did from the pulmt 2” 

A physician of libertine principles, to whom 
he was indebted, had started for the, then, far 
West, and stopped in town. Mr. H., learning 
the fact, waited on him, confessed the debt, and 
started off to borrow themoney. He was called 
back by the Doctor, who presented a receipt in 
full, adding : “ Here, Mr. Haines, is a discharge ; 
you have been a faithful servant here a long 
time, and received but a poor support. I give 
you the debt.” Mr. Haines thanked him, and 
still expressed his willingness to pay, when the 
Doctor added: “ But you must pray for me, and 
make me a good man.” Mr. Haines quickly 
replied, “ Why, Doctor, 1 think I had much 
better pay the debt.” 

Meeting a preacher who had been on a tour, 
preaching false doctrines, he said tohim: “You 
have been out on a preaching tour; what suc- 
cess did you meet with?” “O, good success, 
great success. The devil himself can never 
destroy such a cause,” was the reply. “You 
need not be concerned about that ; he will never 
try,” said Mr. H. 

Having solemnized a marriage, in a neigh- 
boring town, the young and rather ignorant 
bridegroom said to him: “ What, sir, is your 
usual fee?” He humorously replied—* that 
depends upon the parties ; if they are promising 
and respectable, we of course receive a liberal 
reward:; if they are what we call poor things, 
we expect but little.” A liberal reward was 
instantly presented. 

Being once at an association, he addressed a 
minister near him, who was a stranger, and in- 
quired what kind of a minister they had settled 
in such a town. He was answered: “A man 
of rather ordinary qualifications.” At this he 
wondered that a town of such standing and 
consequence should settle such a mipister. 
But looking around the room, he saw by the 
smile on every face that this stranger was no 
other than the minister in question. After join- 
ing in the laugh he added: “ But it appears 
that this minister has one good qualification.” 
“And what is that?” saidthey. “He is a man 
of truth,” was the reply.—Christian Mirror. 


> ee 
I SHALL TAKE CARE. 


“T am determined,” a man said, “ not again 
to break the Sabbath. I believe that the judg- 
ments of Heaven have followed me. My sloop 
got aground; there was no danger, and no ne- 
cessity, as she was in a safe place, of working 
on the Sabbath. And yet { worked nearly all 
day to get her off. I succeeded; but after- 
wards she grounded again, and I lost a week. 
j}In getting into the harbor, she was driven 





|ashore again, where she lay another week. At 
i 





length I succeeded in reaching the port; but od 
was so late in the season that I was frozen in, | 
and another week was lost. On my retarn,: 
just before I entered the harbor, a heavy east- | 
erly gale drove me out to sea; and after a 

night of dreadful suffering and danger, my ves- | 
se) was driven high and dry upon the rocks on | 
the opposite side. She could not be gotten off 
and was sold for a mere trifle. Thus, to save a 

day by working on the Sabbath, I lost more | 
than twenty days, lost my vessel, and came 

near losing my life. I shall take care, in fature, 

how I violate the Sabbath.” 

a 


THE SHEEP-SHEARING. 


A young mother led forth her little daughter 
Ida to see the sheep-shearing. But the little 
maiden wept at the sight, and said, “Oh, how 
cruel it is for men to treat the poor creatures 
thus !” 

** Not so,” answered her mother; “ for thus 
has it been ordered by the good God, so that 
man may be clothed with their wool. For man 
comes into the world without a covering.” 

‘* But how the poor sheep will shiver now ‘” 
exclaimed Ida. 

“Ah, no!” replied her mother; ‘God gives 
to man the warm clothing, and to the shorn | 
lamb He sends the soft summer air.” 

—_~——_ 
SUBMISSION TO CIRCUMSTANCES. 

Dr. Johnson used to say, that a habit of look- 
ing on the best side of every event is better 
than a thousand a year. Bishop Hall quaintly 
remarks, “For every bad there might be a 
worse: and when a man breaks his leg, Jet him 
be thankful it was not his neck.” When Fene- 
lon’s library was once on fire, “ God be praised,” 
he exclaimed, “that it is not the dweiling of 
some poor man.” It has been beautifully said, 
that the wild bird, yet untamed and unaccus- 
tomed to confinement, beats itself almost to 
death against the wires of its cage, while the 
tame prisoner quietly acquicsces, and relieves 
its solitude by a song. An apt illustration of 
the soothing influence of submission.—Rev. J. 
4. Jumes. ae 


WHALE STORY. 

Whale stories seem to be the order of the 
day. But we have hardly seen a better one for 
some time than the following, which was pub- 
ished in the Boston Post Boy of Oct. 14, 1771: 


“We learn from Edgartown, that a vessel 
lately arrived there froma whaling voyage, and 
in her voyage, one Marshall Jenkins, with others, 
being in a boat which struck a whale, she turn- 
ed and bit the boat in two, took Jenkins in her 
mouth and went down with him; but on her 
rising, threw him into one part of the boat, 
whence he was taken on board the vessel by 
the crew; being much bruised—and that in 
about a fortnight after, he perfectly recovered. 
This account we have from undoubted author- 
ity.” a 


LENDING MONEY. 


The following lines appear as original in the 
New Hampshire Gazette, published at Ports- 
mouth, under date, Dec. 26, 1768: 


‘Once I had dollars and a friend 
Whom I can see no more ; 

I lent my dollars to my friend, 
Which grieves my heart full sore ; 


Had I my dollars and my friend, 
As once [ had before, 
I’d keep my dollars and my friend, 
And play the fool no more.’ 
—_——_~>— 


A Suppen Dearu.—Remarkable Occurrence. 
—A letter from Mr. John Dix, in Somerset 
county, Md., says: 

«“ On the 25th of November, a female of ten 
years old died suddenly in my school. She 
asked permission to retire a few minutes before 
10 A.M. After having recited her lesson, as 
usual, and after walking a few paces from the 
door, she fainted. On being immediately taken 
up, and laid softly down in the school house, 
she expired. What is most remarkable, when 
she awoke that morning, she told her mother 
that she dreamed that she had went to school 
and died, and was carried to her aunt’s, which 
actually and literally came to pass the same 
day.” 0 

True BeautY¥.—We discover great beauty 
in those who are not beautiful, if they possess 











genuine truthfulness, simplicity, and sincerity. 


THE MOTHER’S HAND. 
BY CHARLES SWAIN. 
A wandering orpahan child was I— 
But meanly, at the best, attired : 
For oh, my mother scarce could buy 
The common food cach week required ; 
But when the anxious day had fled, 
It seemed to be her dearest joy, 
To press her pale hand on my head, 
And pray that God would guide her boy. 


But more, each winter, more and more 
Stern sufferings brought her to decay : 
And then an Angel passed her door, 
And bore her lingering soul away ! 
And I—they know not what is grief, 
Who ne’er knelt by a dying bed, 
All other woe on earth is brief, 
Save that which weeps a mother dead. 


A sailor’s life was soon my lot, 

’Mid reckless deeds—and desperate men! 
But still I never quite forgot 

The prayer I ne’er should hear again; 
And oft, when half induced to tread 

Such paths as unto sin decoy, 
I've felt her fond hand press my head, 

And that soft touch hath saved her boy ! 


Though hard their mockery to receive, 
Yho ne’er themselves ’gainst sin had 
striven 5; 
Her, who on earth I dared not grieve, 
I could not—would not—grieve in heaven 
And thus from many an action dread, 
Too dark for human eyes to scan; 
The same fond hand upon my head 
That blessed the boy, hath saved the man ! 
—_— po. 


PRAYER, 


Werke, little child, the morn is gay, 
The air is fresh and cool; 
But pause awhile, and kneel to pray, 
Before you go to merry pley, 
Before you go to school. 


Kneel down and speak the holy words ; 
God loves your simple prayer, 
Above the sweet songs of the birds, 
The bleating of the gentle herds, 
The flowers that scent the air. 


And when the quiet evenings come, 
And dewdrops wet the sod, 

When bats and owls begin to roam, 

And flocks and herds are driven home, 
Then kneel again to God. ; 


Because you need Him day and night, 
To shield you with His arm, 
To help you always to do right, 
To feed your soul and give it light, 
And keep you safe from harm. 
ee 


A FATHER TO HIS DAUGHTER, 
ON PRESENTING HER A BIBLE. 


No diamond bright, nor ruby rare, 
To grace thy neck, adorn thy hair, 
My dearest child, I give; 
These are vain toys that please awhile, 
But, like the rainbow’s transient smile, 
Their beauty cannot live. 


This Sacred Treasure, far more dear, 
‘lhan diamond, pearl, or ruby clear, 
This living gift divine, 
A father’s love presents to thee ; 
Oh, may it to thy spirit be, 

What it has been to mine! 
A solace, hope, unerring guide, 
Companion constant at thy side, 

To check the wrong desire ; 
A faithful monitor to warn, 
Its purity thy soul adorn. 

Its promises inspire. 


YOUTHS COMPANION. 
A FAMILY PAPER. 


Devoted to Piety, Morality, Brotherly Bove. 
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